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The Hamilton Fall 2000 Bird Count 


by Bill Lamond 

The27th annual Hamilton Fall Bird 
Count (HFBC) was conducted on 5 
November 2000. It was an ideal day to 
be outdoors as skies were clear, winds 
were light and temperatures were sea¬ 
sonal. 

With regards to the birds, the year 
2000 count was decidedly average with 
a total of only 125 species recorded 
which was below the 27 year average 
of 127.6. 

For only the second time, no new 
species were added to the HFBC, al¬ 
though statistically this will happen 
more often as the years progress due 
to the law of diminishing returns. None¬ 
theless, some good birds were seen 
such as the immature Northern Gannett 
(4th count-record) seen on the lake at 
Sayer’s Park. 

Other interesting birds seen in¬ 
cluded Brant, Golden Eagle, Eastern 
Phoebe, Brown Thrasher and Vesper 
Sparrow. Of note was a count-period 
Purple Sandpiper that was seen at 
Bronte Harbour and a count-period Red 
Phalarope at Van Wagner's Beach, 
both seen the day after the count. 


A few species were observed in 
record high numbers, predominately 
ducks. Both scaup species were in this 
category as was Ruddy Duck. 

The situation with Oldsquaw de¬ 
serves some comment. Two adjacent 
parties on the lake observed large num¬ 
bers of distant Oldsquaw. Both parties 
independently recorded 25,000 
Oldsquaw. It is exceptionally difficult 
to properly estimate these large flocks, 
as I can personally attest to, and it is 
very possible that both parties were 
observing the same ducks. I have de¬ 
cided to be conservative and list both 
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parties' combined total as 25,000 al¬ 
though I realize the total could in fact 
be much higher. 

Also of note was the record 
number of Northern Mockingbirds on 
this year's count. The stronghold for 
this species in the Hamilton Study Area 
(FISA) is still the Grimsby area, how¬ 
ever, 21 parties recorded “mockers" 
this year. This species is definitely ex¬ 
panding and solidifying its range in the 
HSA as indicated by the three parties 
that recorded mockingbirds in Oakville, 
as well as sightings in Burlington and 
the old Haldimand Township. 

Another species that may be in¬ 
creasing in the HSA is the Wild Tur¬ 
key. Twenty-six turkeys were observed 
by three parties in 2000. However, this 
species is likely to remain very uncom¬ 
mon because of a shortage of suitable 
habitat. 

On the down side, 2000 produced 
the lowest species total of shorebirds 
in the 27 year history of the count. 
Only 6 species were observed. This is 
well below the average of 10 and way 
below the high of 14 species observed 
in the inaugural year (1974) as well as 
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in 1977. This was also the first year 
that American Woodcock was missed, 
although it is not surprising as in sev¬ 
eral years only a single woodcock was 
observed. And again Dunlin were in 
short supply, although at least six were 
seen this year compared to the "goose 
egg" in 1999. 

Other species missed that are usu¬ 
ally recorded included Field Sparrow 
and Evening Grosbeak. 

Area Covered: Selected areas 
within a 40.2 bn radius of Dundurn 
Castle, Hamilton, Ontario, to include: 
the Lake Ontario shoreline from Port 
Credit to Beamsville; the Conservation 
Areas of Binbrook, Mountsberg, 
Valens, Dundas Valley, and Spencer 
Gorge; Puslinch, Mohawk and 
Dunmark Lakes; Bronte, and Burloak 
Woods; Cootes Paradise; Woodland 
Cemetery; Kings Forest; Ruthven Park; 
Bronte, Rattray, Middletown, and Van 
Wagners Marshes; Vanderliek Farm 
Pond; Waterworks Park; Green Lane 
Wetland (Paris), Brantford and Tom 
Howe (Hagersville) Landfills; Six Na¬ 
tions I.R., Beverly Swamp; Hamilton 
Harbour; Windermere Basin; Tollgate 
Ponds; Smithville and Cainsville Sew¬ 
age Ponds; Spring Valley, Stoney, 
Bronte, Red Hill and Oakville Creek 
ravines; and the Grand River from 
Cayuga to Cambridge. 

Sunday, November 5,2000: 4:00 
a.in. to 5:00 p.m. Weather: Tempera¬ 
ture 0.0°C at dawn with a high of 
10.0°C p.m. Dead calm in a.m., winds 
NE 5-10km p.m. Clear skies. 98 ob¬ 
servers in 49 parties. Total party 
hours:318.6. 

Species: Underlined totals repre¬ 
sent record-high numbers. Numbers in 


brackets following underlined totals give 
the previous high count and the year. 
Underlined species require documen¬ 
tation for the Ontario Bird Records 
Committee. 

Red-throated Loon 10; Common 
Loon 16; Pied-billed Grebe21; Horned 
Grebe 9; Red-necked Grebe 105 (88- 
1986); Northern Gannet I (BSm, 
JCr,JD); Double-crested Cormorant 91; 
Great Blue Heron 100; Black-crowned 
Night-Heron 6; Trumpeter Swan 20 
(not in official total); Tundra Swan 
150; Mute Swan 76; Brant 2; Canada 
Goose 7,444; Wood Duck 37; Green¬ 
winged Teal 684; American Black 
Duck 343; Mallard 3,582; Northern 
Pintail 84; Blue-winged Teal 10; North¬ 
ern Shoveler 150; Gadwall 737; Ameri¬ 
can Wigeon 318; Canvasback 89; 
Redhead 25; Ring-necked Duck 301; 
Lesser Scaup 5.843 (5,099-1998); 
Greater Scaup 13.178 (12.988-1998): 
Oldsquaw (Long-tailed Duck) 25,352; 
Black Scoter 3 I; Surf Scoter 4; White¬ 
winged Scoter 10; Common Goldeneye 
668; Bufflehead 1,320; Hooded Mer¬ 
ganser 86; Common Merganser 63; 
Red-breasted Merganser 265; Ruddy 
Duck 574 (485-1997); Turkey Vulture 
2; Osprey 2; Bald Eagle 1; Northern 
Harrier 27; Sharp-shinned Llawk 3J. 
(27-1999); Cooper’s Hawk 9; North¬ 
ern Goshawk 1; Red-shouldered Hawk 
3; Red-tailed Hawk 366; Rough-leg¬ 
ged Hawk 3; Golden Eagle 1; Merlin 
2; American Kestrel 39; Peregrine Fal¬ 
con 1; Ring-necked Pheasant 2; Wild 
Turkey 26 (11-1994); Ruffed Grouse 
9; American Coot 569; Killdeer 153; 
Greater Yellowlegs 8; Lesser 
Yellowlegs 4; Pectoral Sandpiper I; 
Dunlin 6; Common Snipe 30; Jaeger 
species 1; Bonaparte’s Gull 3; Ring¬ 


billed Gull 7,942; Herring Gull 1,555; 
Great Black-backed Gull 215; Rock 
Dove 1,442; Mourning Dove 646; East¬ 
ern Screech Owl 22; Great Horned 
Owl 9; Long-eared Owl 3; Northern 
Saw-whet Owl 1; Belted Kingfisher 
23; Red-bellied Woodpecker 16; 
Downy Woodpecker 277; Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker 73; Northern Flicker 44; 
Pileated Woodpecker H) (7-1999); 
Eastern Phoebe 1; Horned Lark 5 I; 
Blue Jay 1,059; American Crow 3,036; 
Black-capped Chickadee 1,781; Tufted 
Titmouse 3; White-breasted Nuthatch 
206; Red-breasted Nuthatch 89 (77- 
1988); Brown Creeper 52; Carolina 
Wren 25; Winter Wren 19; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet 250; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet 23; Eastern Bluebird 127; Her¬ 
mit Thrush 8; American Robin 1,735; 
Northern Mockingbird 67 (54-1999); 
Brown Thrasher 1; American Pipit 
138; Cedar Waxwing 997; Northern 
Shrike 19; European Starling 78,474; 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 15; Common 
Yellowthroat 1; Northern Cardinal 501; 
Eastern Towhee 1; American Tree 
Sparrow 499; Chipping Sparrow 1; 
Vesper Sparrow 1; Fox Sparrow 35; 
Song Sparrow 147; Swamp Sparrow 
27; White-throated Sparrow 215; 
White-crowned Sparrow 4; Dark-eyed 
Junco 1,207; Lapland Longspur 1; 
Snow Bunting 87; Eastern Meadowlark 
4; Red-winged Blackbird 5,528; Rusty 
Blackbird 202; Common Grackle 173; 
Brown-headed Cowbird 588; Purple 
Finch 33; House Finch 572; Pine Siskin 
35; American Goldfinch 730; House 
Sparrow 1,714. 

125 species; 175.861 individuals. 

Count Period Birds (seen day be¬ 
fore or day after count but not on 
count day):Purple Sandpiper, Red 
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Where Did 

QUESTION: “What is it that 
makes mushrooms grow so abundantly 
at certain times of the year? Is it rain¬ 
fall or do they always grow during the 
same time span every year?” 

- Matt Mills 

RESPONSE: The answer is yes, 
and yes: Mushrooms are the fruiting 
portion of a potentially very large or¬ 
ganism called a fungus (two or more 
are called fungi). 99% of the fungus 
lives hidden underground or in rotting 
wood. If you imagine an oak tree 
completely buried underground, with 
just the acorns showing at the surface 
you’re getting the idea. Except that 
fungi aren’t plants, and they are some¬ 
what more mysterious in their habits 
than oaks. 

Like the plants, fungi are seasonal. 
Certain species produce mushrooms 
at about the same time of year. For 
most species this is the spring, or more 
often the fall. However, they are tem¬ 
peramental, and if the ground is too dry 

Fall Bird Count continued 

Phalarope. 

Observers: Brian Ahara, Corrie 
Almack, Maris Apse, Glenn Barnett, 
Glenn Barrett, Mike Boyd, Hazel Bro¬ 
ker, Duane Brown, Jim Burrell, Ken 
Burrell, Mike Burrell, Mike Cadman, 
Jerry Chappie, Nina Chappie, Barb 
Charlton, Michael Clark, Ted Cole, Jim 
Cram, Mark Cranford, Bill Crins, Tom 
Crooks, Bob Curry, Karen Dieroff, 
Keith Dieroff, Dave Don, Jim Dowall, 
Bruce Duncan, Cheryl Edgecombe, 
Gavin Edmondstone, Jill Elliott, Lois 
Evans, Josie Fazio, Luke Fazio, 


Ail the Mushrooms Come From? 



Ask A 
Naturalist 


A regular Wood Duck feature. 
Send us your nature queries, and 
we 'll try to get you an answer. 


they won’t waste any energy that year. 
When conditions are good, they can be 
quite exuberant in fruit production. 
Good conditions for a fungus usually 
means the time immediately following 
a rain. So, as an example, if you’re 
looking for morels (one of the tastier 
wild mushrooms), you need to look in 
the spring, and your best chance will 
be in the days following a good rain. 

Most plants, on the other hand, are 
more dependable when it comes to 
fruit production. One reason may be 
that many plants depend on other spe- 

Monique Fischer, Denys Gardiner, 
Sharon Gardiner, Alex Gray, Don Ham¬ 
ilton, Lenore Hamilton, John Hannah, 
Jim Heslop, Mark Jennings, Barry 
Jones, Bruce Kellett, Ursula Kolster, 
Bill Lamond (compiler), Joyce 
LeChasseur, Gord Lewer, Dennis 
Lewington, Gwen Lewington, Rick 
Ludkin, Ron Luft, Wolfgang Luft, 
George Mann, Joanne McConkey, 
Brian McHattie, Gerry Mclsaac, Kevin 
McLaughlin, Don McLean, Gerard 
McNaughton, Ian McQuistan, George 
Meyers, Matt Mills, George Naylor, 
John Olmsted, Cale Perkins, Rose 
Peterson, Brian Pomfret, Marlene 


cies to pollinate and transport their 
seeds. If they didn’t produce at least a 
little fruit every year, their animal part¬ 
ners would find something else to eat 
and the cooperative relationship would 
suffer. Mushrooms don’t need to be 
pollinated, and their ‘seeds’, called 
spores, are transported by the wind 
(usually). In this sense, fungi are more 
independent organisms than plants (but 
not in other ways...). 

Another reason that fungi may ben¬ 
efit from being irregular fruit produc¬ 
ers is that their mushrooms are very 
tasty to a wide variety of creatures. 
Producing a lot of mushrooms each 
year would allow mushroom eating ani¬ 
mals to anticipate the feast, and be 
ready to devour the mushrooms as soon 
as they appear. Since the mushrooms 
might not show up every year, or even 
every few years, they will come as a 
surprise to the creatures that eat them. 
This helps insure that at least a few 
tasty toadstools escape to produce new 
fungi. - Tyler Smith |J| 

Pomfret, Mary Pomfret, Norm 
Pomfret, Roslynne Price, Jim Pringle, 
Carl Rothfels, Kayo Roy, Ken 
Scheffler, Fred Shantz, Donna 
Sheppard, Glenda Slessor, Alan Smith, 
Bill Smith, Ian Smith, Kim Smith, Paul 
Smith, Bob Stamp, Mike Street, M. 
van Twest, Rohan van Twest, S. van 
Twest, T. van Twest, Rob Waldhuber, 
Marg Walton, Reinder Westerhoff, 
Don Wills, Bill Wilson, Dave Wood, 
Brian Wyatt, Brian Wylie. (Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club, South-Peel Natural¬ 
ists’ Club, Kitchener-Waterloo Field 
Naturalists, Guelph Field Natural- 
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Taking Action - Web Sites for Naturalists 


by Doris Clayton 

I admit that I don’t think of myself 
as being ‘web-savvy’, but when I do 
go on line it is usually to check out the 
interesting nature- and conservation- 
related sites that are out there. In my 
cyber travels I have come across many 
sites that 1 thought would be interest¬ 
ing to a naturalist. I originally planned 
to suggest several web pages in this 
article, but I thought that I would select 
just a few and explain what I find 
attractive about them. 

The following three sites have a 
common theme: taking action. This of¬ 
ten seems like a daunting task: either 
we don’t know where to even start to 
help environmental causes, or what 
action we can take requires a signifi¬ 
cant commitment on our parts. These 
three sites are great for those who 
want to get maximum output for their 
efforts but don’t have much time, en¬ 
ergy or money to spare. 

1. vvww.ecologvfuiid.com 

I came across this site as a link on 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
website. The page is funded by adver¬ 
tisers who make donations to several 
conservation projects when you visit 
their ads. The donations are listed in 
the form of square feet of land con¬ 
served. At first I thought this was too 
good to be true, but it appears to be all 
that it claims. There are seven interna¬ 
tional projects (including one in Canada 
through the Nature Conservancy) that 
receive funding every time you click 
on a button (up to 214 square feet per 
day). It’s that simple. If you visit 
additional ads, the projects get more 


funding. So far about 200 million square 
feet of land has been preserved. 

From exploring the site, I got the 
impression that we are going to see 
more of this type of project. You can 
register so that your personal ‘dona¬ 
tions’ are tallied. I would be careful 
about giving out personal information 
though, since after all these are adver¬ 
tisers looking for business, but if you 
have even 30 seconds a day to click a 
few buttons then this site is for you. 

2. www.wwfcanada.oig 

This is the home page for World 
Wildlife Fund Canada. What made this 
site appealing to me is that like 
Ecologyfund they have made it very 
easy for the viewer to take action on 
environmental protection. 

The home page has a link to pre¬ 
written letters you can e-mail to the 
Federal health minister demanding ac¬ 
tion on the reduction of pesticides, and 

Can You Help Out 

The Club is looking for volun¬ 
teers to assist with our refreshments 
table at the monthly meetings. We’re 
hoping to put together a group of 
volunteers who can take turns with 
the responsibilities. If you can help 
out, please speak to one of the mem¬ 
bers of the executive, or someone at 
the refreshments table. It would also 
be very helpful if members brought 
their own mugs to the monthly meet¬ 
ings. This will reduce the time other 
members have to spend washing 
dishes before they can go home af¬ 
ter the meeting. _ 


to Mexican President Ernesto Zedillo 
urging the establishment of nature re¬ 
serves for wintering monarch butter¬ 
flies. All you need to do is fill in your 
name and address and an e-mail will 
automatically be forwarded with a let¬ 
ter. You can edit the letter if you like. 

The site also allows you to become 
an Advocate On-Line so that you can 
be kept up to date on additional cam¬ 
paigns. There is also a good list of 
links to related sites as well as activi¬ 
ties and information for kids. 

3. wmv.cpaws.org 

This is the home page of the Cana¬ 
dian Parks and Wilderness Society. 
Founded in 1963, CPAWS has helped 
protect over 300,000 square kilometers 
of threatened areas. The CPAWS 
website contains information on cur¬ 
rent and past action alerts. 

Extensive background information 
on the various campaigns is also pro¬ 
vided through links. For example, the 
first alert of 2001 dealt with the pro¬ 
tection of the wolves of Algonquin 
Park. Sample letters are included which 
can be sent to the appropriate govern¬ 
ment officials (names and addresses 
are provided). 

CPAWS suggests that you com¬ 
pose your own letters based on their 
samples. The letters can be mailed 
(snail mail) or faxed, which requires a 
bit more effort than the above two 
sites, but it is still an excellent way to 
get involved and make a difference. 
Don’t forget - letters sent to federal 
members of parliament don’t need a 
stamp! iH 
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Caves, Sinkholes and Disappearing Streams in Hamilton 


by Brian McHattie 

An area in Stoney Creek bounded 
by Highland Road, Second Road West, 
Rymal Road (Highway 53) and Upper 
Mount Albion Road has been the sub¬ 
ject of a study following the recogni¬ 
tion of significant karst features. 
Recently, the area south of Rymal Road 
has been included in the study area. 

The Eramosa Karst feature con¬ 
tains numerous diverse karst features, 
including soil pipes, a high concentra¬ 
tion of sink holes and sinking streams, 
dry valleys and three caves. Each of 
these features is considered the best 
example of its type in Ontario. The 
main cave, known as Nexus Cave, is 
some 300 metres in length, and prob¬ 
ably the tenth largest cave in Ontario. 

The area is being recommended 
as an Area of Natural and Scientific 
Interest (ANSI). The ANSI designa¬ 
tion would result in further measures 
to ensure that the area, including the 
watershed draining the major karst fea¬ 
tures, is preserved. 

The site was also studied by the 
HNC’s Natural Areas Inventory team 
last summer. Although the land use is 
largely agricultural, our biologists found 
five distinct terrestrial plant communi ¬ 
ties, including two significant plant spe¬ 
cies that are uncommon in the new 
City of Hamilton. As a result of this 
work, the area has been recommended 
as an environmentally significant area 
(ESA) by City planning staff. 

Much of the area north of Rymal 
Road is owned by Ontario Realty Cor¬ 
poration. The lands south of Rymal 
Road are largely owned by private de¬ 


velopers and are subject to an upcoming 
April, 2001 Ontario Municipal Board 
hearing resulting from a citizen chal¬ 
lenge to an expansion of the new City’s 
urban boundary. Several HNC mem¬ 
bers are involved in this case. 

Not suprisingly, the land develop¬ 
ment community in Hamilton is not as 
excited as the HNC at the proposed 
ANSI protection status. Local devel¬ 
opers have been busy lobbying munici¬ 
pal and provincial politicians and have 
succeeded in slowing down the ANSI 


Nature in Your Neighbourhood 
at Mohawk College 

Special Presentation on 
the Geomorphology and 
Hydrology of the 
Eramosa Karst Area 

Dr. Steve Worthington is speak¬ 
ing about the Eramosa Karst area 
at a meeting at Mohawk College on 
Wednesday March 21, organised 
as part of the HNC's Nature in 
Your Neighbourhood program. 
The talk will run from noon to 1 pm 
in room E011 at the Fennell campus 
of the college. 

This presentation is co-hosted 
by the Mohawk student chapter of 
the Water Environment Federation, 
The Nature in Your Neighbourhood 
project is a partnership between the 
HNC and the Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, with funding support from the 
Ontario Trillium Foundation. For 
more information, call (905) 527- 
1158 ext. 512. 


designation process as the Ministry of 
Natural Resources (MNR) has become 
suddenly hesitant. 

The HNC has written to MNR 
Minister Snobelen to provide him with 
our support for the designation. We 
are monitoring the situation and are 
ready to intervene at the opportune 
time to ensure protection of this pro- 
vincially unique feature. 

The authors of the study note that 
“the range, diversity and clear patterns 
of karst evolution make this area ex¬ 
ceptional in Ontario as an educational 
resource. We know of no other area in 
Ontario that has such a diversity of 
karst features within such a small area, 
and where so much can be visited on a 
one to two hour field trip” (Buck, 
Worthington and Ford, 2000). 

Your HNC Board is busy arrang¬ 
ing for one of the study’s authors to 
lead a Wednesday evening walk this 
summer and to give a talk to Club 
members next fall. Watch the Wood 
Duck for details. 

Should you wish to become in¬ 
volved in helping to make sure the area 
is protected, or wish further informa¬ 
tion, please contact me at 540-1094. 

A copy of the preliminary Karst 
Study report will be on the Conserva¬ 
tion table from the March meeting for¬ 
ward. 

References 

Buck, Marcus J., Stephen R.FI. Worthing¬ 
ton, and Derek C. Ford. Evaluation of the 
Eramosa Karst in Stoney Creek, Ontario 
as a Candidate for an Earth Science ANSI, 
Preliminary Report. MNR and Region of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. October 17,2000.|| 
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George Coker and His Mudroom Nestbox 


by Don Wills 

For those members who have not 
met him, George Coker is a long-time 
member of the HNC and the Ontario 
Bluebird Society and has done more 
for Eastern Bluebird conservation in 
Ontario than anyone I know. George 
has operated a successful nestbox trail 
for many years near Winona, and he is 
famous for his abilities in constructing 
well-built cedar nestboxes and helping 
other naturalists start their own trails. 
He is always looking for ways to in¬ 
crease the population of bluebirds. 

In the last four years, nestbox trails 
have suffered through some cold mis¬ 
erable spring weather that has resulted 
in significant mortality rates among 
young bluebirds. I have experimented 
with every design of nestbox available, 
trying to make them waterproof and 
draft-proof, but if the adults can’t catch 
insects, the young usually perish. 

Two years ago, George invented a 
new nestbox that he called the 
‘Mudroom’ design. This box, unlike 
upright boxes, is turned on its side. 
Inside are two compartments divided 
by a short wall that the birds can jump 
over. Bluebirds are supposed to build 


Bluebird Society 

The annual general meeting of 
the Ontario Bluebird Society will take 
place on Saturday, March I / from 9 
am to 4 pm in the RBG headquar¬ 
ters (upstairs). The guest speaker 
wi 11 be Bernt Solymar discussing the 
Barn Owl Recovery Program in 
Southern Ontario. For more infor¬ 
mation,call Don Wills at 765-2117. 


their nests in the back compartment 
that measures approximately four-and- 
a-half by five inches. This leaves an 
empty front compartment or ‘hallway’ 
for the adults to shake off moisture or 
‘mud’ before they reach the young 
that are warm and dry in the rear 
compartment. 

An easy opening side door allows 
quick access for monitoring the nest, 
and the open front hallway makes an 
ideal feeding area to place mealworms 
in emergency situations. To repel 
climbing predators, the box is mounted 
on a greased steel post. 

George had experienced young 
bluebirds dying of hypothermia in his 
regular upright boxes as a result of 
moisture brought in by the adult birds 
during feeding. If the nestlings could 
remain warm and dry during these cold 
wet spells, overall fledging rates could 
be higher. 

Over the years on my trail, I have 
observed that bluebirds will consist¬ 
ently return to the same box design 
and location if they had success with 
that particular design the previous nest¬ 
ing season. Therefore it is difficult to 
convince the birds to leave the old box 
for the new and improved model. 
George has provided me with a number 
of mudroom boxes to set up as an 
experiment in new areas some dis¬ 
tance from my trail. I have also been 
invited to set up bluebird and 
Prothonotary Warbler nestboxes at Fish 
Point and Lighthouse Point nature re¬ 
serves on Pelee Island this spring. 

By using only George’s new de¬ 
sign, all painted the identical colour, we. 


should get a more accurate idea of 
how well the bluebirds accept this new 
design and whether or not they outper¬ 
form regular boxes in adverse weather 
conditions. 

I already think the mudroom de¬ 
sign is a winner and I would encourage 
anyone thinking about purchasing 
nestboxes or needing expert advice to 
contact the bluebirds’ best friend - 
George Coker. ^ 

Cowbird Parasitism 

by Don Wills 

Fragmented woodlots in southern 
Ontario have enabled cowbirds to find 
the nests of many forest-nesting spe¬ 
cies such as Wood Thrush, Veery and 
wood warblers. I removed cowbird 
eggs from a Veery nest in the most 
remote part of Backus Woods - one of 
the largest tracts of Carolinian forest 
left in Ontario. 

This year was the first time that I 
have had cowbirds entering bluebird 
boxes. Three Tree Swallows and one 
Eastern Bluebird box contained 
cowbird eggs. The Tree Swallow boxes 
were the Peterson design with the slot¬ 
ted hole. The bluebird nesting was in a 
PVC plastic design, also with an oval 
entrance. After removing the intrud¬ 
er’s eggs, the Tree Swallows fledged, 
but the bluebird abandoned her sec¬ 
ond-brood clutch. 

Don Bull from Caledonia, who uses 
Peterson boxes with oval holes, found 
that early starlings were slipping 
through the entrances. He solved the 
problem by adding panels with the 
standard 1.5 inch hole. ||| 
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There’s a 

by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Club members who attended the 
September general meeting will recall 
Harry Lumsden’s informative talk on 
the re-introduction of trumpeter swans 
to Ontario. HNC member Debbie 
Wood is involved in one local trum¬ 
peter swan re-introduction effort, and 
was featured as part of an article on 
the swans in the Hamilton Spectator 
last fall. 

Debbie Wood has always had an 
interest in nature, and sought out ways 
to pursue her passion in this area when 
she moved back to Burlington in 1986. 
She discovered and joined the HNC, 
enrolled in a number of bird identifica¬ 
tion and botany courses at Royal Bo¬ 
tanical Gardens, and worked at their 
Nature Centre for a couple of years. 

It was completely by chance, how¬ 
ever, that she became involved in a 
local trumpeter swan re-introduction 
effort. Her daughter was interested in 
horse-back riding, and volunteered to 
exercise some horses at the Hewick 
farm in Flamborough. 

While her daughter rode, Debbie 
began exploring the farm, which boasts 
bluebird and owl boxes, a number of 
waterfowl species and even sandhill 
cranes. Harry Hewick is always look¬ 
ing for volunteers to help with his 
projects, and soon Debbie became a 
daily visitor to the farm. 

Harry had been working with na¬ 
ture filmmaker Bill Carrick to obtain 
and breed a number of adult trumpeter 
swans. They devised the plan in which 
Debbie became involved, aimed at 
hatching and raising a number of young 


Trumpeter Swan in my Backyard! 


Volunteer Corner 


cygnets and training them to follow 
Harry’s ultralight aircraft. The twist 
was that instead of migrating south, 
these swans would be taught to mi¬ 
grate north on a route to Blue Lake, 
near Tobermory. Their goal is to see if 
trumpeter swans can be taught a spe¬ 
cific migration pattern. 

Last spring, before the cygnets had 
hatched, they decided to test their meth¬ 
ods on the offspring of Harry’s Canada 
geese first. Canada geese are easier 
to train than swans, and follow humans 
more readily. Having raised an or¬ 
phaned one myself, I can attest to their 
eagerness to accompany their human 
companions! 

So Debbie bundled up the seven 
goslings and took them home to their 
new living quarters in her back yard. 
Once there, they were provided with 
blankets, heat lamps and daily 
“socialization” sessions with Debbie 
and her family. 

Debbie also recorded the sound of 
a weed trimmer, which apparently 
sounds a lot like an ultralight motor 
when played back! Three times every 
day the geese were played the weed 
trimmer tape and encouraged to follow 
the humans. The experiment went well 
and the goslings, now accustomed to 
humans and the sound of motors, went 
back to Harry’s farm. 

At the end of May, Debbie brought 
home the 10 cygnets, who at 21 days 
of age had already imprinted on their 
parents. She used the same methods 


she’d used with the geese to socialize 
the cygnets and try to teach them that 
the sound of a motor meant it was time 
to get up and go! Once back at the 
farm, the cygnets were penned near 
the parked ultralight. They began walk¬ 
ing sessions which, as the birds be¬ 
came stronger, turned into practice 
flights. It took them some time to 
figure out the finer points, such as 
taking off and landing into the wind, 
but eventually they were doing circles 
of the farm with the ultralight. 

Though winter put a temporary stop 
to the flight sessions in December and 
January, the swans are now being re¬ 
introduced to the taped motor sound 
and encouraged to fly again. The geese 
and swans are penned next to each 
other, and sometimes fly together. The 
geese remain more biddable and eager 
to follow the ultralight, and help en¬ 
courage the swans. 

Debbie points out that the birds 
need to be able to fly higher than their 
current altitude if they are to make the 
trip to the Bruce Peninsula this spring. 
However, this re-introduction effort is 
already a success story, as all ten of 
the original cygnets are still being 
trained for the trip! The birds will be 
tagged, so if they do make the journey 
north it will be easier to tell if the 
experiment succeeds and they fly home 
again in the fall. 

So ifyou’re birding this spring and 
you catch a glimpse of an ultralight 
with ten swans in tow, wish them luck 
on their journey northward. It’s a sight 
Debbie and her partners will be cel¬ 
ebrating! m 
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Osprey Along the Grand 



The section of the Grand River 
between Caledonia and Cayuga is 
noted for its history, including the navi¬ 
gation canal system established in the 
1830s, the Ruthven estate, and its great 
natural beauty. 

The area close to Caledonia is also 
recognized for some of the best drift 
fishing available anywhere in Ontario. 
Smallmouth Bass, pickerel, channel cat¬ 
fish and many large rough species pro¬ 
vide non-stop action itrJuly and August 
while the nightly insect hatches attract 
fly fishing for Mooneye. The river bot¬ 
tom consists of shallow gravel bars, 
with deeper trenches or pools requir¬ 
ing waders to reach the fish. 

Seneca Park, located east of Cal¬ 
edonia on Highway 54, gives easy ac¬ 
cess to great fishing or a starting point 
for an en joyable canoe trip downstream 
to York or Cayuga. Across from the 
park, Osprey have built a large stick 
nest on the high wooden hydro tower. 
We have been hoping for a successful 
nesting the last two years, but the birds 
have disappointed us. 

Arriving by March 28, 2000, the 
female sat in the nest for almost two 
weeks before abandoning it. However, 
this pair remained in the area for the 
entire season. In August, when the 
river is lowest, the fishing is at its best. 


The pair of Osprey were joined by a 
single bird, and on occasion there were 
four Osprey fishing and flying back to 
perch or bring new sticks to the huge 
nest. 

Osprey fishing techniques are very 
interesting. The bird flies up and down 
the shallow sections, then begins to 
hover when it spots a swimming tar¬ 
get. It begins to descend usually in a 
circular pattern, the wings fold and the 
white and black missle hits the water 
with a terrific splash. The Osprey 
shakes its feathers enough to gain alti¬ 
tude, adjusts the fish in its talons, de¬ 
pending on the weight and length, to a 
more aerodynamic position, and flies 
off to the nearest dead tree to dine. 

On Keeping 

by Doris Clayton 

With spring migration and planting 
just around the corner, I would like to 
bring to mind an issue that concerns 
many naturalists and gardeners alike— 
the problem of roaming cats. I recently 
read about an organization that has 
done an impressive job in collecting 
information and statistics on this topic 
and also offers many suggestions on 
how to address the problem. 

Cats Indoors! The Campaign for 
Safer Birds and Cats was initiated by 
the American Bird Conservancy 
(ABC) to end the unnecessary suffer¬ 
ing and death of birds and other wild¬ 
life caused by free-roaming domestic 
cats. Cats Indoors! seeks to educate 
cat owners, decision makers and the 
general public that free-roaming cats 
pose a significant risk to birds and 


Not every dive is successful. This 
past August 1 watched one Osprey, 
probably an adolescent, hover and dive 
four times before hitting its target. 

It stayed in a shallow cover below 
a series of gravel bar rapids for over 
15 minutes, constantly swooping and 
climbing for a better view. This per¬ 
sistent method finally paid off with a 
fat, juicy sucker. 

Similar shallow sections full offish 
can be found almost to Cayuga. It’s no 
wonder that the Osprey have discov¬ 
ered this hotspot and we are hopeful 
that successful nesting will mean a 
self-sustaining population is not so far 
in the future. IP 


Cats Indoors 

other wildlife, suffer themselves, and 
pose a threat to human health. 

Cats Indoors! encourages cat 
owners to keep their cats indoors and 
advocates laws, regulations, and poli¬ 
cies to protect cats and birds, including 
the humane removal of free-roaming 
cats from areas important to wildlife. 
The campaign promotes grassroots ef¬ 
forts to address the issue at state/prov¬ 
ince and local levels. Their excellent 
website is at www.abcbirds.org . 

I’m considering starting a Hamil¬ 
ton campaign of Cats Indoors!. If any¬ 
one is interested in becoming involved 
or has any ideas or comments on how 
to promote this cause, please contact 
Doris Clayton at clavtodb@mcmail. 
cis.mcmaster.ca , or at 318-8474. I’m 
sure there are a lot of good ideas out 
there, j^j 
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More Peregrine Food on the Way: The Recent Population 
Expansion of the Eurasian Collared-Dove in North America 


by Matt Mills 

Over the past decade there have 
been several sightings of Eurasian Col- 
lared-Dove in Ontario, including one in 
Burlington. This species is originally 
from Asia but has spread to North 
America from releases in the Carib¬ 
bean Islands and is expected to gradu¬ 
ally colonize rural areas in much of the 
continental United States as well as 
parts of Canada, over the next few 
decades. 

Historical Distribution and 
colonization of Europe 

The Eurasian Collard-Dove is be¬ 
lieved to originally be native to India, 
Sri Lanka and Myanmar. 


Spring Bus Trip to 
Spooky Hollow 

We are organizing a Club bus 
trip to our Spooky Hollow sanctuary 
on Saturday, May 26. This will re¬ 
place the potluck gathering that has 
taken place at the RBG Arboretum 
for the last several years. We will 
leave in the morning and spend the 
day exploring one of the finest ex¬ 
amples of Carolinian forest in south¬ 
ern Ontario during one of its most 
spectacular periods. 

This is an opportunity not to be 
missed! Please register as soon as 
possible by calling our phone line at 
(905) 381-0329, so that we can de¬ 
termine the size of bus. We expect 
the cost will be about $20 per person 
and $ 10 for children 15 and younger. 


In the 16th century, it expanded its 
range into Turkey and the Balkans by 
natural means or by human release of 
captive-bred birds. By 1912 it had suc¬ 
cessfully colonized Yugoslavia and be¬ 
gan its rampant spread across Europe. 
Four individuals reached Britain in 1955 
and the surging wave swept into Spain 
in 1974. 

These populations colonized suc¬ 
cessfully and subsequently exploded 
with current population estimates of 
more than 200,000 breeding pairs in 
Great Britain alone. During this period 
the species also spread eastward and 
established itself in western China and 
Japan. 

Several guesses have been ven¬ 
tured as to the reasons behind the sud¬ 
den expansion including the spread of 
agriculture in India as a kick-start, a 
beneficial change in the doves’ genes, 
and release by humans. 

Spread to the Caribbean and 
North America 

Details of the arrival in the Carib¬ 
bean are somewhat convoluted. How¬ 
ever, a local bird breeder in Nassau, 
Bahamas was housing approximately 
50 birds in 1974 when the aviary was 
burglarized and some of the birds es¬ 
caped. Shortly thereafter the breeder 
released the remainder. An additional 
handful of birds were released on 
Abaco (another Caribbean island) in 
the early 1980’s and, by the middle of 
the decade, this species had spread to 
more than 15 islands in the Caribbean 
and landed in southern Florida presum¬ 


ably by natural dispersal. 

In the initial stages of the Florida 
colonization these birds were simply 
dismissed as the similar Ringed Turtle- 
Dove and could therefore have arrived 
as early as the late 1970s. The status 
of the Ringed Turtle-Dove and meth¬ 
ods of differentiating these two spe¬ 
cies are discussed later in this article. 

Expansion in North America 

It is widely accepted that many of 
the North American populations origi¬ 
nated in southern Florida. However, 
determining sources of origin has been 
complicated by local releases in many 
places. Breeders often release them 
due to their aggressiveness toward 
other birds in captivity, thus making 
study of the dispersion more difficult. 

Local populations in cities ofTexas, 
California, Tennessee, Illinois and Mis¬ 
souri are all a result of releases, al¬ 
though birds may have reached other 
areas of these states'by natural disper¬ 
sal from Florida. 

A brief summary of states and the 
year when Collared-Doves were first 
documented includes: Georgia, bird shot 
by hunter in 1988; Arkansas, 1989; 
Tennessee, 1994; Texas, 1995; New 
York and Pennsylvania in 1996; and, 
much further to the northwest, Mon¬ 
tana in 1997. 

There are also records for all of 
the other southeastern states, much ot 
the Midwest, Saskatchewan, Oregon, 
and Colorado. The pattern of the dis¬ 
persal is proceeding southeast to north- 
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west across the continent and is likely 
due to the abundance of agriculture 
throughout much of this region. 

Ontario Sightings 

The first documented record for 
Canada occurred on 25 July and 4 
September 1997 (same individual) at 
Pittock Lake in Oxford County, On¬ 
tario. This bird was placed in the ‘de¬ 
ferred’ category by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee (OBRC) “pend¬ 
ing additional information on it’s oc¬ 
currence” (Dobos 1999). 

In 1998, there were two separate 
records in southern Ontario with the 
first at Pelee Island on 21 May and the 
second seen by a local birder on 
Mansfield Drive in Burlington on 24 
June. This bird spent most of one day 
calling from a large tree in the front 
yard of an urban home; it was not seen 
again. There have not as yet been any 
subsequent sightings in the province. 

Possible consequences of 
expansion in North America 

Many bird watchers, both amateur 
and professional, have seen the ef¬ 
fects of invasive introduced species. A 
few that come to mind immediately 
are the European Starling and House 
Sparrow which are both cavity nesters 
and compete with Eastern Bluebirds, 
among others, for nesting holes. Both 
of these species are very abundant, 
widespread and aggressive and fre¬ 
quently out-compete native species for 
nesting sites. 

In contrast, another introduced spe¬ 
cies, the Rock Dove, or feral pigeon, is 
also widespread and abundant. How¬ 
ever, its preferred habits of nesting in 


urban centres (the ledges of old build¬ 
ings, under bridges, etc.), in barns and 
near grain elevators have allowed it to 
largely avoid confrontations with na¬ 
tive species. 

The Eurasian Collared-Dove is be¬ 
ginning to paint a shade of grey in this 
respect. In Florida it has been seen 
chasing Northern Cardinals, Painted 
Buntings, and Mourning Doves. 

Interactions with the smaller 
Mourning Dove are expected to be 
common as the species share similar 
habitat and food requirements. It is not 
yet known whether or not there will be 
adverse effects on the Mourning Dove 
population ofNorth America, however, 
some areas of Florida where Collared- 
Doves are common have seen recent 
declines in Mourning Dove numbers. 
On a more positive note, there are no 
clear trends of species declines asso¬ 
ciated with the expansion and there 
are documented records of Mourning 
Doves chasing Collared-Doves. 

Another potential role for the Col¬ 
lared-Dove is that of an excellent food 
source for predators in rural and agri¬ 
cultural landscapes. Short-tailed, Sharp- 
shinned and Cooper’s Hawks, 
Burrowing Owls, and (unfortunately) 
domestic cats have all taken advan¬ 
tage of the newest meal with wings. 

Hunters have taken notice and be¬ 
gan to harvest the doves. This devel¬ 
opment may take pressure off of the 
widely hunted Mourning and White¬ 
winged doves should the Collared-Dove 
become abundant continent-wide. 

Ecology 

The Eurasian Collared-Dove gen¬ 
erally inhabits arid and open country 


with scattered trees or scrub. It favors 
rural and cultivated areas, especially 
those where grain — an abundant and 
accessible food source - is grown. 
Areas of continuous forest cover, ex¬ 
tensive urban development, or inten¬ 
sive agriculture tend to be shunned. 

Breeding occurs as early as the 
second year after arrival in a new area. 
The males bring twigs for the con¬ 
struction of typically-dove nests that 
are often located at a height of 15-30 
feet in a conifer. Herein two white 
eggs are laid. 

In areas where food is abundant 
and the climate is favorable the Eura¬ 
sian Collared-Dove can successfully 
raise 2-6 broods per year. In fact, a 
successive clutch is often begun be¬ 
fore the current young have fledged. 
The average numbers of clutches is 
three in Florida where documented 
nesting has occurred in every month 
save January. The young fledge in 13 
to 17 days. 

Identification: 

The Collared Dove is unlikely to 
be confused with the smaller Mourn¬ 
ing Dove that frequents backyard feed¬ 
ers across the continent. Mourning 
Doves sport a long, pointed tail and are 
darker and more uniform in colour. 
The likeliest source of confusion stems 
from the similarities between the Eura¬ 
sian Collared-Dove and the Ringed 
Turtle-Dove and their potential for hy¬ 
bridization. 

The Ringed Turtle-Dove ( Strep!- 
opelia ‘risoria’), or Barbary Dove, is 
a domesticated form of the African 
Collared-Dove (Streplopelia roseo- 
grisea) and is intermediate in size 
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Table 1: Differences Between Eurasian Collared-Doves and RingedTurtle-Doves 

(The most important characteristics are marked with an asterisk.) (Adapted from: Romagosa and McNeaney 1999.) 


Eurasian Collared-Dove 

Ringed-Turtle Dove 

Song* 

3-note kuk-kooo-kook 

2-note kooeek-krrroooo(aw) 

Call* 

Harsh mew given in flight or while alighting 

Soft jeering laugh 

Colour 

(wild birds) pale sandy brown, with buffy gray neck and 
head tinged with pink, underparts brownish gray 

Variable, often creamier and lacking 
gray and pink tones 

Wings 

Primaries (outer flight feathers on a birds’ wing) darker 
than rest of wing; 3-toned wing; primaries very dark 
gray; lighter gray “wrists”, brownish upper-wing coverts 

Primaries often not much darker than 
rest of wing; wings usually 2-toned; 
primaries darker than rest of wing. 

Tail* 

Underside of tail shows a shallow “M” pattern: black 
across base of the tail and a black line extending part way 
down the tail on each of the outer rectrices (tail feathers). 

Outer rectrices white. 

Black only at base of tail. 

Vent 

Vents (undertail coverts) grey 

Whitish 

Size 

Much larger than a Mourning Dove 

Typically larger than Mourning Dove, 
but smaller than Collared-Dove. 


between the Mourning and Collared- 
Doves. Many years of captive breed¬ 
ing have produced a range of colours 
including pure white, tangerine, rosy, 
fawn, pied, and the more common 
cream-coloured and blonde varieties. 

Turtle-Doves are often released at 
weddings or other special events, kept 
as a pet or captively bred. Liberated 
birds rarely form wild populations un¬ 
less fed by the public or supplemented 
with additional releases, and even in 
these cases the populations remain 
modest. 

Describing the subtleties of plum¬ 
age differences between the two spe¬ 
cies is complicated by a large number 
of variables including colour varieties 
of Eurasian Collared-Dove and hybrids 
of the two species. Colour variations 
of the Eurasian-Collared Dove that 
have been achieved through captive 


breeding include buff-coloured, pied, 
and tangerine. Features that the two 
species share are a dark collar on the 
hindneck and a long but squared-off 
tail. Major differences occur in the tail 
and vocal-izations of the two species, 
with more minor differences in the 
wings and overall colouration. 

Hybrids of the two species typi¬ 
cally show a blend of characters and 
may often be spotted by focusing on 
the most important features (those 

FON Meeting 

The Carolinian East member 
clubs of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists are meeting at the Canada 
Centre for Inland Waters in 
Burlington on Saturday, May 12 from 
9 am to 4 pm. The meeting is hosted 
by the HNC and our members are 
welcome to attend. _ 


marked with asterisks in Table 1). Hy¬ 
brids will not likely be able to produce 
the typical 3-note song of the Collared- 
Dove, at least not clearly and in suc¬ 
cession. And they will not exhibit a 
clear and distinct “M” pattern on the 
underside of the tail. 

Conclusion 

The spread has been tracked by 
means of the annual continent-wide 
Christmas Bird Count, contacting hunt¬ 
ers, aviarists and breeders, sightings 
by birders and Project Feederwatch. It 
has presented an exciting opportunity 
to study the arrival, occupation of terri¬ 
tory, directions and manner of disper¬ 
sal and effects upon native species 
and ecosystems. 

Such an opportunity was not af¬ 
forded the scientific community by the 
starlings and House Sparrows of days 
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Nature Events in Our Area 


past. Keep a keen eye and ear on 
doves at your backyard feeders as it 
may only be a matter of time. If you do 
spot any suspicious looking doves be 
sure to phone the Hamilton Natural¬ 
ists’ Club Birding Hotline at 381 -0329. 

I am grateful to Rob Dobos, Bruce 
Duncan and Don McLean for their 
assistance with this article. 

The following websites have pho¬ 
tos, illustrations, maps and information 
on the Eurasian-collared Dove: 

Cornell University Birdsource: 
www.birdsource.com/features/eucdov/ 
index.html and www.mbr.nbs.gov 
/id/fram 1 st/i3153 id.html 

Also, excellent illustrations of these 
two species can be found in the third 
edition of the National Geographic So¬ 
ciety’s Field Guide to the Birds of 
North America, on page 236. 
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March 7: The Oakville Commu¬ 
nity Centre for Peace, Ecology and 
Human Rights presents a free public 
forum at Glen Abbey Library (3rd line, 
south of Upper Middle Rd. in Oakville) 
titled: " What about the Fauna of 
Carolinian Canada". Time is 6:30 - 
8:30 pm. 

March 11: The South Peel Natu¬ 
ralists' Club is holding a field trip to 
Long Point, leaving from Bronte at 8 
am. Contact Don Morrison at 905- 
338-3520 for more information. 

March 14: The HNC's Nature in 
Your Neighbourhood program presents 
“Something Fishy" at the Hamilton 
Central Library, 55 YorkBlvd., from 7 



to 8 pm. Experience a season in the 
mysterious underwater world of Cootes 
Paradise with Tys Theysemeyer. Tys 
is the Aquatic Ecologist at Royal Bo¬ 
tanical Gardens. Although he is inter¬ 
ested in all aquatic life, he is considered 
one of the fish experts in the Hamilton 
region. 

March 19: The FINC's Nature in 
Your Neighbourhood program presents 
‘‘Birdwatching - getting started ” at 
Sherwood Library: 467 Upper Ottawa 
St., 7-8 pm, with HNC member John 
Hannah. John will discuss how to start 
birdwatching, common backyard birds 
and birding hotspots around Hamilton. 

March 24: "Nature Walk into 
the Forests of Carolinian Canada" 
with Bill Gaines of Conservation 
Halton. Meet at 9 am at offices of 
Conservation Halton (2596 Britannia 
Road West, just west of Guelph Line) 
for an introduction, followed by a 2 
hour hike at Rattlesnake Point and a 
$5 barbeque lunch. Sponsored by the 
Oakville Community Centre for Peace, 
Ecology and Human Rights. 

April 11: The HNC's Nature in 
Your Neighbourhood program 
presents "Toadaty Wild in Hamilton" 
at the Hamilton Central Library, 55 
York Blvd., from 7 to 8 pm. Join HNC 
president Glenn Barrett to discover the 
incredible diversity of amphibians of 
the area. Aside from being a keen 
naturalist, Glenn also works for the 
Canadian Wildlife Service studying lo¬ 
cal wildlife populations and contami¬ 
nants. Part of his talk will explain 
various wildlife monitoring programs 
that volunteers can assist with..jUj 
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Climate Change: Tulip Trees in Timmins? 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Imagine a time when Sassafras 
trees are common in Sudbury and Tu¬ 
lip Trees are establishing a foothold in 
Timmins. While it is difficult to imagine 
such a change, this is exactly what 
Heather Auld, who works for the Me¬ 
teorological Service of Environment 
Canada, Ontario Region, predicts could 
happen within the next hundred years. 

The cause of this enormous change 
is global warming; a topic that elicits 
much debate among scientists, gov¬ 
ernments and industry, each with their 
own agenda and goals which are often 
at odds with each other. Heather and 
her colleague, Don Mclvor, have been 
working on a project, in their spare 
time, that attempts to determine what 
is likely to be in store for us in the near 
future and to find ways to mitigate the 
changes that are coming. What can 
we expect in the next 100 years? 

Our lives are finely tuned to our 
existing weather and climate patterns. 
Our climate determines the species of 
plants and animals that live in our area, 
the infrastructure we create, the kind 
of leisure we engage in and the eco¬ 
nomic activities we pursue. All of this 
has been predicated on the past per¬ 
formance of the weather. Now, thanks 
to our way of life, weather patterns 
are changing and becoming increas¬ 
ingly unpredictable. If this continues, 
what can we look forward to in the 
next few years? 

Since the 1890’s global tempera¬ 
tures are about 0.6C warmer than in 
the pre-industrial era. This figure trans¬ 
lates to 1.1C in Canada. The Great 


Lakes water basin has seen a 0.7C 
rise with most of the warming occur¬ 
ring during the winter and spring sea¬ 
sons. The 1990s were the warmest 
decade in recorded history, with 1998 
the warmest year. 

Although these changes sound 
small, at the height of the last Ice Age, 
temperatures were only 5C colder than 
the present day. Computer projections 
indicate some 5C+ degrees of warm¬ 
ing can be expected for winter over 
Ontario by the end of this century. It is 
expected that winters will warm more 
than other seasons at our latitudes. 

While warmer winters sound great, 
there is a downside that we need to 
prepare for, including: more freeze- 
thaw cycles that deteriorate our infra¬ 
structure; more winter flooding when 
the ground is frozen and less spring 
run-off; more ice jamming; and possi¬ 
bly more ice storms. 

Although summer precipitation 
might not change, the added heat will 
result in drier soils and lower lake lev¬ 
els as a result of increased evapora¬ 
tion. And we can expect an average of 
50 days a summer with temperatures 
higher than 30C! 

This warming will have a profound 
impact on our hydrological cycle. As 
soil moisture and groundwater supplies 
decrease, water quality will also de¬ 
cline, while water demands will in¬ 
crease. Great Lakes water levels are 
also expected to drop by at least 1-2 
metres. 

Our health will be affected in a 
negative way as the frequency and 


intensity of smog days increase cou¬ 
pled with heat waves which put our 
most vulnerable citizens at risk. The 
migration northward of Lyme Disease 
and encephalitis, diseases which used 
to occur only in southern regions, will 
change the way we enjoy the out¬ 
doors. 

Finally, ourcommunities and infra¬ 
structures will have to adapt to weather 
extremes that are more intense and 
frequent. While more money can pro¬ 
tect our infrastructures, there isn’t a 
lot that can be done to protect our 
natural environment. 

It is likely that the ability of many 
plants and animals to adapt to chang¬ 
ing climatic conditions will be a lot 
slower than the climate change that 
occurs, while those that can migrate 
will be thwarted by our cities and agri¬ 
cultural activities, habitat fragmenta¬ 
tion and limited suitable habitat. This 
could mean the extinction of a number 
of vulnerable, habitat-specific species 
as they are replaced by more aggres¬ 
sive generalist species who will move 
into the area. 

In spite of the importance of these 
potential changes, there is a reluctance 
on the part of governments to take 
action or to plan for climate change. 
Some argue that the change is at least 
50-100 years away (so why bother 
worrying about it now); or that the first 
degree or two won’t make much of a 
difference (so why worry about it now); 
or we don’t know enough about the 
expected changes yet; or the cost is 
too great (it will only cost more as time 
goes on). Meanwhile, as they dither 
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Flying Squirrel in Red Hill Valley 


and debate their self-sewing arguments, 
the landscape and biodiversity of south¬ 
ern Ontario is starting to change and 
the quality' of our life is starting to slip 
away. 

* * * 

Before our main presentation, Ann 
Yagi, from the Ministry ofNatural Re¬ 
sources, spoke briefly about the 
Wainfleet Bog. This bog was formed 
from Lake Wainfleet, 10,000 years ago. 
Drainage of the bog began in the I 800s 
with peat extraction continuing until 
the 1930s. 

Now, the goal is to raise ground- 
water level. The health of the bog is 
determined, in part, by the monitoring 
of two important species: the Spotted 
Turtle and the Eastern Massasauga 
Rattlesnake. 

There are now 80 Spotted Turtles 
present in the Bog, while the first sight¬ 
ing of the Massasauga Rattlesnake 
occurred in 1999. 

Twenty-one snakes were captured 
at two gestation sites and fitted with 
transmitters. The purpose is to monitor 
these rare snakes which are a threat¬ 
ened species with a limited range re¬ 
stricted to the Wainfleet Bog, the 
Windsor area, the Bruce Peninsula and 
the eastern shore of Georgian Bay. 

It is hoped that through adaptive 
management and land stewardship, 
these beautiful creatures will prosper 
in the Wainfleet Bog. 

Ann promised to come back next 
season and make a full evening's pres¬ 
entation on the ongoing work in the 


by Lois Evans 

As there has been little documen¬ 
tation substantiating the presence of 
the flying squirrel ( Glaucomys sp) in 
Hamilton’s Red Hill Valley, it is thought 
that the sighting described herein is 
worthy of note. 

There is no known recorded his¬ 
torical documentation of flying squir¬ 
rels in the valley, but they were assumed 
to be present. During the course of the 
1995 field work for the Biological In¬ 
ventory of the Red Hill Valley, a 
flying squirrel was observed in the 
mixed wood forest area south of the 
King’s Forest golf course near the es¬ 
carpment by Bill Lamond and Don 
McLean (pers.comm.). 

There is considerable overlap in 
southern Ontario of the ranges of the 
two species, Northern Flying Squirrels 
(Glaucomys sabrinus ) and Southern 
Flying Squirrel (Glaucomys volans) 
which are very difficult to differentiate 
by visual observation. However, it was 
assumed that the sighting in 1995 was 
of the Southern Flying Squirrel that has 
been reported from the Dundas Valley 
(M. Gartshore, pers.comm.). 

My brother lives just north of 
Greenhill Avenue at the base of the 
escarpment (i.e. the western edge ot 
the Red Hill Valley). I had alerted him 
some months ago of the possibility of 
flying squirrels coming to their bird 
feeders as I knew this to be a common 
occurrence at the cottage of friends at 
Sauble Beach. 

About 9:00 pm on 1 February 2001, 
I had a call from my brother to say that 
there was at that moment a flying squir¬ 


rel at one of their feeders filled with 
sunflower seeds. They had first spot¬ 
ted the squirrel about midnight the pre¬ 
vious evening. It stayed for some time 
unperturbed by the putting on of the 
outside lights, the opening of the patio 
door and the video recording of the 
sighting. 

The squirrel continued to frequent 
the feeder over the next few evenings 
which were warmer than normal for 
the time of year. There was no dis¬ 
cernible pattern as to the time it ap¬ 
peared. 

(Editor’s note: A survey was con¬ 
ducted in Red Hill Valley in July 1999 
by Ewa Bednarczuk of Dougan and 
Associates to determine the presence 
or absence of Southern Flying Squir¬ 
rels. Thirty Sherman live traps were 
set out five to eight metres above 
ground level along the escarpment slope 
between Mt. Albion road and the edge 
of King’s Forest golf course. 

Over a seven night period, 60 
Southern Flying Squirrels were trapped. 
Tagging confirmed the presence of 28 
different individuals, including two 
pregnant females. Each squirrel was 
weighed, sexed and ear-tagged. 

The study was carried out for the 
Regional Municipality of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, but it has not been made 
available to the public, apparently be¬ 
cause of its possible connection to the 
proposed expressway in the valley. A 
Regional councillor made a written re¬ 
quest for the study but was told by the 
Region’s legal counsel that the study 
was protected by ‘client-solicitor’ privi¬ 
lege). n 
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by Rob Dobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2000 to October 31: 277. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 

Observers: Barb Charlton (BC), Barry Cherriere (BCh), Jim Cram (JC), Tom Crooks (TC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob 

Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Chris Escott (CE), Lois Evans (LE), Luke Fazio (LF), Mark 
Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (JJ), Karl IConze (KK), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), 
Harry Marshall (HM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), George Meyers (GM), Dan Olech (DO), Karen Olech (KO), Reg Parr 
(RP), Ron Scovell (RSc), Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith (BS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), 
Rob Waldhuber (RW), Phill Walker (PW), Alan Wormington (AW), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 

October 2000: 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
iinm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

I s ' ba. -first basic 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BR\ 

Haldimand-Norfolk [ HN] 
Halton [HL\ 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara |WG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [ WT\ 

Wellington [WL\ 


Red-throated Loon#: Birds on Lake Ontario off Van Wagners Beach [HW]\ I -Oct 15 (RD et a!.). 2 -Oct 16 (RD), 1 -Oct 
I 8 (BW), 18 -Oct 22 (RD et al), 1 -Oct24(BW), 1 -Oct 28 (KK et al.)\ one on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] 

Oct 19 (BW). 

Common Loon: 55 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 22 (RD et a !.), and 20 there Oct 28 (KK el at.). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One off LaSalle Marina Oct 18-24 (RD). 

Horned Grebe: Two off LaSalle Marina Oct 2 and three there Oct 18 (RD). 

Red-necked Grebe: One off Fifty Point C.A. [HW/NG] Oct 9 (KM,RD,BC); two off Van Wagners Beach Oct 16 (RD); 
one off LaSalle Marina Oct I 8 (RD); four at Bronte Harbour [HL] Oct 27 (GE). 

Eared Grebe#: One off LaSalle Marina Oct 18-19 (RD;m.obs.); one off Grays Rd [HW] Oct 21 L (GE el al.). 
NORTHERN GANNET#: One juv. off Grays Rd Oct 21 * (LF et al.) and subsequently seen off the Hamilton-Burlington 
Lakeshore Oct 22-31 (m.obs.), including off Bronte Harbour Oct 29 (GE); two juv. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 23 (BW). 

Least Bittern#: One at Dundas Marsh [HW] Oct 1-26L (BS,JC,PW;BW). 

Great Egret#: Six at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Oct 6 (JJ); nine at Dundas Marsh Oct 8 (BW), and two there Oct 11 L 

(JJ). 
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Green Heron: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 8 L (BW). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Seven at Van Wagners Ponds [HW] Oct 25 (RD). 

Turkey Vulture: 80 over Middletown Marsh [ HIV] and 50 over High Level Bridge [HW] Oct 7 (RD). 

Snow Goose#: One blue morph over Van Wagners Beach Oct 22 F (BS et al). 

Brant#: 38 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 15*(DD,TC et al), and 150 there Oct 16(LE et al.)', one 1 st ba. off Travelodge 
Hotel, Burlington [HL] Oct 21-22 (BCh et al.)', three at Bronte Harbour Oct 27-28 (GE;m.obs.); 10 at Coronation Park, 
Oakville [HL] Oct 28-29 (MJ). 

Tundra Swan: Five at Dundas Marsh Oct 14 F (KM); one at LaSalle Marina Oct 24 (RD). 

Wood Duck: 27 at Welland River at Caistorville [M7] Oct 2 (AW). 

American Wigeon: 60 at Dundas Marsh Oct 26 (BW). 

Northern Shoveler: 12 at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Oct I (RD); 30 at Dundas Marsh Oct 26 (BW). 

Northern Pintail: 10 past Van Wagners Beach Oct 22 (RD et al.)', 30 at Dundas Marsh Oct 26 (BW). 

Green-winged Teal: 14 at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 25 (RD). 

Canvasback: One at Tollgate Ponds Oct 8 F (KM), and five there Oct 25 (RD). 

Redhead: 25 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 8 (KM); eight at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [NG] Oct 9 (RD,KM). 

Ring-necked Duck: 25 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 8 (KM); 110 at Windermere Basin [ HW] Oct 15 (RC et al). 

Greater Scaup: 1000 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 6 (RD); 6000 off Confederation Park [HW] Oct 25 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: 1000 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 8 (KM). 

Surf Scoter: Two off Van Wagners Beach Oct 8 F (KM). 

White-winged Scoter: 30 off Fifty Point C.A. Oct 9 (RD,BC,KM); 12 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 15 (RC et al). 

Black Scoter: One f. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 17 F (RD). 

Bufilehead: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 14 F (KM); 15 off LaSalle Marina Oct 18 (RD); 70 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 
22 (RD et al). 

Common Goldeneye: Four off Van Wagners Beach Oct 15 F (KM). 

Hooded Merganser: One m. at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 8 (KM); three at Tollgate Ponds Oct 25 (RD). 

Ruddy Duck: 70 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 8 (KM); 62 at Dundas Marsh Oct 1 8 (BW); five at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 22 
(RD et al). 

Osprey: One at Van Wagners Beach Oct 6 (RD); one over Middletown Marsh Oct 8 (RD); one over Roseland Forest, 
Burlington [HL] Oct 19 (RC,GS). 

Bald Eagle#: One imm. over Middletown Marsh Oct 7 (RD). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One at Shoreacres [HL] Aug 17 (RC,GS). 

Northern Goshawk#: One ad. at Dundas Valley C.A. [HW] Sep 3 F (BW). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One at Woodland Cemetery [HW] Oct 12 F (RD,RW). 

Rough-legged Hawk: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 31 F (RD,RW). 

Golden Eagle#: One imm. at Woodland Cemetery Oct 8 F (BS,JC,PW); one at Middletown Marsh Oct 31 (RD). 
Merlin#: One at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [WG] Sep 6 (GM); one at Woodland Cemetery Oct 18 (RW); one at 
Confederation Park Oct 22 (RC et al)\ one at Bronte Harbour Oct 28 (RD,BC). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One juv. at Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RC,GS); one at Woodland Cemetery Oct 8 (BS,JC,PW); 
one at CC1W [HL] Oct 12 (RD); one ad.,one juv. at Windermere Basin Oct 13 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 26 (BW). 
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Virginia Rail#: One at Middletown Marsh Oct 14-15L (RD,BC). 

American Coot: 60 at LaSalle Marina Oct 6 (RD); 80 at N Shore of Harbour [//FF] Oct 24 (RD). 
Black-bellied Plover: Four at Dundas Marsh Oct 14 (KM); one at Van Wagners Beach Oct 15 (RD et 
American Golden-Plover#: One at Tollgate Ponds Oct 8 (KM). 

Semipalmated Plover: One at Tollgate Ponds Oct 1 L (RD). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Four at Tollgate Ponds Oct I (RD); three at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 25 (RD). 
Solitary Sandpiper: One at Princess Point [ HW] Oct 18 L (BW). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One at Windermere Basin Oct 7 L (KM). 

Upland Sandpiper: One at Mount Hope Airport [//IT] Aug 27 L (RC,GS). 

Hndsonian Godwit#: 11 past Van Wagners Beach Oct 15 * (BS,JC,PW). - 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at Windermere Basin Oct 1 L (RD). 

Sanderling: Seven at Van Wagners Beach Oct 15-16 (RD et ah), and one there Oct 28 L (KM).o 
Semipalmated Sandpiper: Two at Windermere Basin Oct 1 L (RD). 

Least Sandpiper: One at Windermere Basin Oct 1-8L (RD;KM). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: One juv. at Windermere Basin Oct 7-8 (KM). 


al.). 



& - 


■ N'.'V- 

iT fci J.s 



Baird’s Sandpiper: Two at Tollgate Ponds Oct 1 L (RD). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: One at Windermere Basin Oct I (RD); four at Christie C.A. [HW] Oct 25 (BW). 

Dunlin: 70 past Van Wagners Beach Oct 15 (RD et al.)-, 34 al Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (BW). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Five at Taquanyah C.A. [ HN] Aug 9 (RC,GS). 

Long-billed Dowitcher#: Three at Tollgate Ponds Jul 30 * (RC,GS). 

American Woodcock: One at Shell Park [HL\ Oct 9 (MJ,DO,KO). 

Pomarine Jaeger#: One off Van Wagners Beach Oct 16 * (RSn,RSt el al.)- one juv. off Grays Rd Oct 29 (CE). 
Parasitic Jaeger#: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: I -Oct 9 (RD et al.), 6 (4 light morph ad.) -Oct 15 (RC et al), 1 1 -Oct 
16 (RSn,RSt et al.), 7 -Oct 22 (RD et al.)-, one off Grays Rd Oct 21 (GE et al.). 

Jaeger species#: Seven off Van Wagners Beach Oct 15 (RD et al); one off Fifty Point C.A. Oct 22 (RD et al.). 
Bonaparte’s Gull: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 50 -Oct 8 (KM), 30 -Oct 15 (RD et al.), 14 -Oct 16 (RD), 20 -Oct 22 
(RD et al.). 

Iceland Gull#: One I s1 ba. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 16 F (RSn,RSt et al.). 

Sabine’s Gull#: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 8 (KM). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: One I s ' ba. off Van Wagners Beach Oct 22 * (MS et al.). 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo#: One at Chedoke Radial Trail [HW] Oct 18 L (HM,RP). 

Long-eared Owl#: One at Christie C.A. Oct 25 F (BW); one at Bronte Woods [HL] Oct 28 (KK). 

Short-eared Owl#: One off Van Wagners Beach Oct 8 F (KM); two off Grimsby Lakeshore [M3] Oct 9 (KM). 
Hummingbird species: Two at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Sep 30-Oct 2 L (GM). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 9 L (RD,BC). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Mount Nemo [HL] Sep 23 (BW). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher#: One at Burloak Woods [HL] Aug 17 F (RC,GS); one at Mount Nemo Sep 23 L (BW). 
Eastern Phoebe: Three at Bronte Oct 21 L (MJ). 

Eastern Kingbird: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 4 L (RC,GS). 
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Northern Shrike#: One ad. at Bronte Woods Oct 14 F (DD;MJ), and one imm. there Oct 28 (KK). 

Blue-headed Vireo: One at Bronte Oct 21 L (MJ). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Bronte Oct 19 L (MJ). 

Tree Swallow: 14 at Middletown Marsh Oct 8 (RD); 100 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 9 (RD,KM). 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow: 60 at Grand River at York [HN] and 45 at Grand River at Onondaga [BR] Oct 2 L 
(AW). 

Barn Swallow: One at Van Wagners Beach Oct 15 L (BS,JC,PW). 

Carolina Wren#: Two at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Oct 1-31 (GM); one at Spencer Creek Woods [HW] Oct 19 (JJ); one 
at Shell Park Oct 21 (MJ); one at Sedgewick Forest Park, Oakville [HL] Oct 28 (MJ). 

Winter Wren: 11 at Dundas Marsh Oct 8 (BW). 

Marsh Wren#: Two at Middletown Marsh Oct 8 (RD). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: 15 at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 9 (RD,BC). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: 75 at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 9 (RD,BC); 33 at Bronte Oct 19 (MJ). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga [ HN] Oct 19 L (RL). 

Hermit Thrush: Three at Kelson Ave |WG] Oct 9 F (RD,BC,KM); two at Rothsay Ave, Hamilton [. HW ] Oct 18 (LE). 
Gray Catbird: Two at Bronte (MJ) and one at Middletown Marsh (RD,BC) Oct 14 L. 

Brown Thrasher: One at Shell Park Oct 21 (MJ). 

American Pipit: Five over Middletown Marsh Oct 27 (RD). 

Orange-crowned Warbler#: One at Mount Nemo Sep 23 F (BW); one at Confederation Park Oct 4 (LE); birds at Bronte: 
3 -Oct 6, 6 -Oct 9, 2 -Oct 19 (MJ); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 8 (BW); two at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 9 (RD); one at 
Van Wagners Ponds Oct 15 (RC el a!.)- 
Northern Parula#: One at Mount Nemo Sep 23 (BW). 

Nashville Warbler: Two at Bronte Oct 2 1 L (MJ). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Burloak Woods and one at Shoreacres Aug 17 F (RC,GS); two at Mount Nemo Sep 23 


L (BW). 

Magnolia Warbler: One at Bronte Oct 19 L (MJ). 

Cape May Warbler: One at Shell Park Oct 19 L (MJ). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One f. at Bronte Oct 21 L (MJ). 
Yellow-rumped Warbler: 30 at Dundas Marsh Oct 8 (BW). 

Palm Warbler: One at Bronte Oct 21 L (MJ). 

American Redstart: One at Rock Chapel Sanctuary [HW] Sep 24 L (BW). 
Connecticut Warbler#: One banded at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Sep 24 * (RL). 
Common Yellowthroat: One at Middletown Marsh Oct 29 (RD). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Oct 8 L (RD). 

Eastern Towhee: One at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 9 F (RD,BC). 

American Tree Sparrow: One at Confederation Park Oct 1 1 F (DL,GL). 
Chipping Sparrow: Two at Hamilton Beachstrip [HW] Oct 20 (RD). 

Field Sparrow: Seven at Bronte Oct 21 (MJ). 

Vesper Sparrow: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Oct 1 / (RL). 
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Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow#: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 8 (RSc), and one there Oct 14 L (DL,GL). 

Fox Sparrow: One at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek [HW] Oct 5 F (DL,GL); four at Harvester Rd E of Guelph Line [HI] 
Oct 31 (RC.GS). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: Two at Dundas Hydro Pond (BW) and one at Middletown Marsh (RD) Oct 19 L. 

Swamp Sparrow: 20 at Middletown Marsh Oct 14 (RD,BC). 

White-throated Sparrow: 40 at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 9 (RD,BC); 30 at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HW] Oct 16 (BW); 40 at 
Hamilton Beachstrip [HW] Oct 20 (RD). 

White-crowned Sparrow: 10 at Middletown Marsh Oct 14 (RD,BC); 40 at Olympic Arena, Dundas Oct 16 (BW). 
Dark-eyed Junco: One at Van Wagners Beach Oct 9 F (RD el al.)\ 150 at Hamilton Beachstrip Oct 20 (RD). 

Snow Bunting: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 26 F (BW); 10 at Queenston & Gray Rds, Stoney Creek [HW] Oct 28 (DL,GL); 
25 over Burloak Woods Oct 29 (RC). 

Rusty Blackbird: 75 at Middletown Marsh Oct 8 (RD,BC). 

Baltimore Oriole: 25 at Burloak Woods/Shoreacres Aug 17 (RC,GS). 

Purple Finch#: One at Woodland Cemetery Oct 15 (RC e/ al). 

Pine Siskin: One at Burloak Woods Oct 13 F (RC,GS); three at Bronte Oct 14 (MJ); one at Woodland Cemetery Oct 15 
(RC et al.). 

Please send your bird records for November-December 2000 by Mar 10 to: Robert Z. Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., 
R.RJ2, Waterdown, Out., LOR 2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca ^ 


The 2000 FisherviUe Christmas Bird Count 


by John Miles 

The 2000 FisherviUe Christmas Bird 
Count was held on Saturday Decem¬ 
ber 23, 2000. At the start of the count 
the winds were fairly brisk and with 
the low temperatures it was very bone 
chilling. In the morning, Lake Erie was 
steaming and, combined with lake ef¬ 
fect snow, visibility out over the lake 
was restricted to about 100 metres. 
Only a mile inland from the lake the 
sun was shining. Spectacular “sun dogs” 
were observed. 

As the day progressed, the winds 
shifted from north west to south west 
but did not reduce in velocity, but the 
visibility over the lake improved, al¬ 
though hampered by some light lake 
effect snow flurries.The depth of the 
snow cover resulted in the birds col¬ 


lecting at feeders. 

In the field during the day there 
were 42 observers in 20-22 parties 
who had come from as far as Wiarton 
and Kitchener in the north, London 
and Woodstock in the west, and To¬ 
ronto to the east to take part. They 
searched the towns and countryside. 
Twelve feeder watchers also contrib¬ 
uted to the cause. The final tally was 
33,664 individuals of 92 species of birds 
found within a 7 1/2 miles radius circle 
ofFisherville. 

Noteworthy birds included the 
count’s first Brant (by Denys Gardner). 
Mike Street’s group had the count’s 
first Lesser Black-backed Gull at the 
Ontario Power Generation Plant. The 
count’s first Gray Catbird was found 
by Hugh McArthur’s group in Selkirk 


Provincial Park where there was also 
a male Eastern Towhee. Jim Smith 
found this count’s first Lincoln’s Spar¬ 
row along the Grand River - a rare 
bird for an Ontario Christmas Bird 
Count. 

Despite the cold and the snow a 
total of 14 Eastern Bluebirds were re¬ 
corded by 4 groups, and 6 groups found 
a total of 35 American Robins. The 
birders for the most part found record t 
or near record numbers of species for 
their areas. The birders left for home 
looking forward to improving the count 
for their area on the 2001 count which 
is scheduled to take place on Saturday, 
December 22, 2001. 

The following is the bird count: 

42o50’N 79o50’W center at jet. 
Haldimand-Norfolk Regional Rd. 12 
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and 5th cone. Town of Haldimand to 
include Fisherville, Balmoral, Cheap- 
side, Cayuga, Selkirk, Clanbrassil, 
Kohler and Nelles Corners. Dec. 23, 
2000; 12:00 a.m. to 6 p.m. Temp Oo to 
20o F. WindNW 10-20 mph am., SW 
5-15 mph pm. 6"-10" snow cover. Still 
water frozen. Moving water partly 
open. A.M. clear inland, lake effect 
snow showers near Lake Erie. P.M. 
cloudy with sunny breaks. Observers; 
42 in field in 20-22 parties (non-owling) 
plus 12 at feeders (20 hours); 19.5 
hours and 169 miles owling. 

Total party-hours 159; party 
miles 962.5; 73.5 hours and 
84.5 miles on foot, 85.5 hours 
and 878 miles by car. 

Double-crested Cormo¬ 
rant 1, Great Blue Heron 10, 

Snow Goose 4 (3 white phase, 

1 blue phase), Canada Goose 
2386, Brant 1, Tundra Swan 
cw. Gad wall 1, American 
Black Duck 1, Mallard 188, 
Northern Pintail 1, 
Canvasback 1, Redhead 15, 

Greater Scaup 10506, Lesser 
Scaup 28, Bufflehead 568, 

Common Goldeneye 449, Hooded Mer¬ 
ganser 3, Common Merganser 3381, 
Red-breasted Merganser 106, duck 
sp. 1 5, Bald Eagle 2im., Northern Har¬ 
rier 42, Sharp-shinned Hawk 10, Coop¬ 
er’s Hawk 5, Red-tailed Hawk 322, 
Western Red-tailed Hawk 1, Rough¬ 
legged Hawk 60, American Kestrel 
53, Ring-necked Pheasant I, Ruffed 
Grouse 5, Wild Turkey 13, American 
Coot cw, Killdeer 4, Dunlin cw, Com¬ 
mon Snipe 1, Bonaparte’s Gull 22, Ring¬ 
billed Gull 351, Herring Gull 903, Lesser 
Black-backed Gull 1, Glaucous Gull 1, 
Great Black-backed Gull 379, Rock 


Dove 603, Mourning Dove 920, East¬ 
ern Screech Owl 56, Great Homed 
Owl 31, Snowy Owl 1, Long-eared 
Owl 22, Short-eared Owl 44, Belted 
Kingfisher 4, Red-bellied Woodpecker 
40, Downy Woodpecker 107, Hairy 
Woodpecker 30, Northern (Yellow- 
shafted) Flicker 7, Northern Shrike 9, 
Blue Jay 657, American Crow 233, 
Horned Lark 336, Black-capped 
Chickadee 465, Tufted Titmouse 10, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 31, White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch 58, Brown Creeper 



8, Winter Wren 4, Golden-crowned 
Kinglet 71, Ruby-crowned Kinglet 1, 
Eastern Bluebird 14, Hermit Thrush 3, 
American Robin 35, Gray Catbird I, 
Northern Mockingbird 13, European 
Starling 1755, American Pipit 21, Ce¬ 
dar Waxwing 34, Common 
Yellowthroat 1, Eastern Towhee I, 
American Tree Sparrow 2172, Chip¬ 
ping Sparrow 2, Field Sparrow 13, Ves¬ 
per Sparrow cw, Fox Sparrow 3, Song 
Sparrow 129, Lincoln’s Sparrow 1, 
Swamp Sparrow' 43, White-throated 
Sparrow 62, White-crowned Sparrow 


7, Dark-eyed (Slate-colored) Junco 
594, Lapland Longspur 53, Snow 
Bunting 1438, Northern Cardinal 207, 
Red-winged Blackbird 18, Eastern 
Meadowlark 1, meadowlark sp. 2, 
Rusty Blackbird 34, Brown-headed 
Cowbird 269, Purple Finch 5, House 
Finch 416, Pine Siskin 2, American 
Goldfinch 341, House Sparrow 23 17. 

92 species; 33664 individuals. 

Participants: Compiler-John 
Miles, P. O. Box 449, Jarvis, Out., 
NOA I JO; Alfred Adamo, 
Colin Bell, Eleanor Bell, 
Mark Cranford, Tom 

Crooks, Willie D’Anna, 
Floyd Deiter, John Dickie 
Jr., Dean DiTommaso, 
Dave Don, Sandra Eadie, 
Mary Galli, Ray Galli, Janet 
Gifford, Roger Gifford, 
Jerry Guild, Becky Harris, 
Jim Heslop, Mark Jennings, 
Barry Jones, Joe Johnson, 
Chris Kimber, Mike 

Kirnber, Rick Ludkin, Jim 
Mathieson, Sandra 

Mathieson, Sandra 

Maxwell, Hugh McArthur, 
Craig McLauchlin, Jamie Miles, John 
Miles, David Milson, Fred 

Moerschfelder, Don Perks, George 
Pond, Beverly Rellin, Beverly 
Robertson, Kayo Roy, Tom Schneider, 
Jeff Skevington, Richard Skevington, 
Rob Skevington, Betsy Smith, Gerta 
Smith, Jim Smith, Susan Smith, Brian 
Stewart, Joanne Stewart, Mike Street, 
Neil Taylor, Adam Timpf, DougTimpf, 
Matt Timpf, Linda Wilson, (Norfolk 
Field Naturalists and the Haldimand 
Bird Observatory). EH 
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Endangered Species Bill Up for Debate Again 


The federal government re-intro¬ 
duced endangered species legislation 
on February 2, three days after the 
opening of the new Parliament. The 
new Species At Risk Act contains the 
same weaknesses as its predecessor 
that failed to get passed before last 
tail’s federal election. However, Envi¬ 
ronment Minister David Anderson ap¬ 
parently is willing to consider changes. 

There are three main problems with 
the proposed act. (1) It gives the cabi¬ 
net the final say in deciding what spe¬ 
cies are to be protected, rather than 
the scientific Committee on the Status 

Permanent Smog 

The report released last month pre¬ 
dicting much more extreme climate 
change contained another ominous 
warning. The UN’s Intergovernmen¬ 
tal Panel on Climate Change predicts 
that by 2100, ozone smog wi 11 occur on 
a hemispheric level rather than be re¬ 
stricted to urban areas. 

Traffic pollution, especially in Asia, 
is expected to result in the northern 
hemisphere being entirely blanketed by 
an ozone smog, raising normal back¬ 
ground levels to 60 parts per billion by 
2060 and making it nearly impossible 
for urban areas to keep levels below 
the current 80 parts per billion standard 
considered the trigger for asthma at¬ 
tacks among many people. Above 30 
ppb, ozone can damage trees and cause 
wilting among crop staples such as 
wheat and other grains. 

Ozone is also a greenhouse gas 
responsible for about 10% of global 
warming, 


of Endangered Wildlife in Canada 
(COSEWIC); (2) it is largely limited 
to federally-owned lands; and (3) it 
only protects the nest site or den of an 
endangered species, not its surround¬ 
ing habitat. Minister Anderson agreed 
that “Habitat is central to protecting 
endangered species, both plant and ani¬ 
mal”, but jurisdiction over much of the 
country lies in the hands of provincial 
governments. 

A few days before the new bill 
was introduced, the Sierra Legal De¬ 
fence Fund released a poll showing 
that nearly all Canadians want wildlife 
protected. Of those surveyed, 66 per 
cent said they “strongly supported” a 
law to protect endangered species. 


Algonquin Wolves 

Wolves in Algonquin Park were 
long thought to be a hybrid of grey 
wolves and western coyotes, but a team 
of researchers have discovered that 
the Algonquin wolf is a member of a 
distinct new wolf species they are call¬ 
ing the Eastern North American Wolf. 
Algonquin Wolf Advisory Group of the 
Ministry ofNatural Resources (MNR) 
has found that the Algonquin wolves 
share the same genetic markers as the 
Red Wolf found in the southeastern 
U.S.The researchers believe the U.S. 
Red Wolf is the southern remnant of 
this wolf and the Algonquin wolf rep¬ 
resents the northern remnant. 

The Wolf Advisory Group includes 
members of the environmental com¬ 
munity, university researchers, MNR 
officials, hunters and trappers. Its re¬ 
port was released in January and warns 


while 28 per cent said they “somewhat 
supported” such a law — for a total 
support of 94 per cent. Of the rural 
Canadians surveyed, 92 per cent said 
they supported endangered species leg¬ 
islation. The Pollara survey also found 
45% of respondents said protecting 
wildlife was more important than tax 
cuts. 

The president of the polling firm 
noted that it’s very rare to have over 
90 percent support for anything. He 
said he hadn’t seen such support for a 
government initiative since the Spanish 
fishing incident in 1995, when Canada 
seized a Spanish trawler accused of 
illegally fishing on the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland. 


an Unique Species 

that Algonquin Park wolf mortality ex¬ 
ceeds recruitment due to hunting and 
trapping when wolves leave the park 
to search for deer or if pack territory 
extends outside of Park boundaries. 

The group has recommended that 
hunting and trapping of wolves in most 
townships surrounding the Park be 
closed for approximately 9 months of 
the year. Earthroots, a grassroots en¬ 
vironmental organization, has recom¬ 
mended a fully closed season in the 
townships surrounding the park, and 
does not believe the recommended 
hunting limitations are designed to guar¬ 
antee the survival of the Algonquin 
wolf. In the past 30 years, over 1 10,000 
people have visited the park to attend 
public wolf howls (adaptedfrom Habi¬ 
tat Watch, published by Great Lakes 
United). §§ 
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by Lois Evans 

A record 73 people took advan¬ 
tage of the on-going January thaw to 
attend the January 15th meeting of the 
Bird Study Group. 

Congratulations were extended to 
Tom Crooks (HNC Program Director) 
on having seen 301 species of birds in 
Ontario in the year 2000. 

Mark Peck from the Royal On¬ 
tario Museum was on hand to collect 
those specimens that members had 
been saving since his last visit in No¬ 
vember 1999. While a total list has not 
yet been received, the collection in¬ 
cluded a Long-eared Owl and the Ivory 
Gull seen briefly in the Hamilton Har¬ 
bour area before hitting a hydro wire 
on January 4. 

Sightings included reports of sev¬ 
eral Wild Turkeys, Snowy Owls and 
Long-eared Owls in the local area with 
several Great Gray, Boreal and North¬ 
ern Hawk-Owls further afield across 
southern Ontario. 

Wolfgang Luft solicited volunteers 
to help with the upcoming breeding 
bird census. 

Sandra Metzger from Mountsberg 
conducted a comprehensive identifica¬ 


tion session on falcons. Following an 
overview of the shared characteristics 
of all falcon species, she then discussed, 
with the aid of slides, the identifying 
features of the three falcon species 
most commonly seen in the Hamilton 
area - American Kestrel, Merlin and 
Peregrine Falcon. Accompanying her 
was a handsome male kestrel which 
cannot be released into the wild be¬ 
cause it has become human-imprinted. 

Barry Cherriere then shared a few 
of his recent slides, including the Com¬ 
mon Eider at Burlington and a Sabine’s 
Gull at the Niagara River. 

Bob Curry gave a brief review of 
Scott Weidensaul’s Living on the Wind 
(North Point Press, 1999, $24.95), a 
scholarly but very readable account of 
current research and knowledge about 
bird migration. 

Matt Mills, one of our enthusiastic 
young birders, was our featured 
speaker. In the fall of2000. Matt spent 
several weeks as a volunteer at the 
Thunder Cape Bird Observatory that 
can sometimes be reached by boat but 
more often involves a 13 kilometre hike 
from the end of the road. 

He began his presentation with a 
taped telling of the Legend of the Sleep¬ 
ing Giant. This was followed with over¬ 
heads showing the location and layout 
of the banding area. Then, using slides, 
Matt went through the scheduled day 
at the observatory that commenced 45 
minutes before sunrise. For seven hours 
after sunrise, the nets were checked at 
30-minute intervals, the netted birds 
were banded, measured, weighed, aged 
and sexed and a six-hour visual watch 
from the viewing platform was main¬ 


tained. Following afternoons spent 
housekeeping, recording, exploring and 
birding, banding activity resumed after 
sunset, primarily for owls. 

Although the 2000 fall migration 
was below previous years’ records, a 
total of 2230 birds of 89 species were 
banded, including about 150 Sharp- 
shinned Hawks, 350 Northern Saw- 
whet Owls and 18 Boreal Owls. 

The Hamilton area has a long his¬ 
tory of producing outstanding birders 
of national and international reputa¬ 
tion; it is reassuring to know that this 
tradition continues with some of our 
young birders like Matt. §1 

Taverner Cup 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists host 
their fifth annual Taverner Cup birding 
competition on Saturday, May 26,2001. 
Centred on Arnprior Ontario, the 
boundary is a large arc which inter¬ 
sects Lake Ontario near Port Hope, 
includes most of the Carden Plain, all 
of Algonquin Park, the bottom end of 
LaVerendrye Park, Laurentian Park 
north-west of Montreal, all of the is¬ 
land of Montreal, cutting the New York 
State border near Hemmingford, Que¬ 
bec. Last year the competing teams 
found a record 221 species, with the 
winner recording 183. 

The 24-hour competition is grow¬ 
ing in popularity. Teams are being 
sought from the Toronto-Hamilton- 
Niagara region 

For an information package, that 
includes entry forms, contact Jeff 
Harrison in Montreal at (514) 486-4943; 
Fax (514) 487-8580 or e-mail 
dha@videotron.ca . j§f 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, March 12 8p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Orangutans: Wizards 
of the Rainforest 

Dr. AnneE. Russon 

Orangutans score 97% as human; when one 
compares DNA ! “Intelligent, puckish and 
unpredictable, they have been known to 
steal canoes for a joyride, apply stolen 
lipstick, and nab researchers notebooks 
and diligently work in them.” Ms. Russon 
research focuses primarily on these arbo¬ 
real wizards' minds. As well, we learn the 
politics of orangutan rescue and survival 
prospects from an insider’s look at the 
complex and unusual world of orangutans. 

Next Month 
Wood Turtles 
in the Algonquin Mist 

Kirn Smith 

Monday, April 9 8:00 p.m. 


SUBMISSIONS 
TO THE WOOD DUCK 

Wood Duck submissions should be sent 
to: Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Cres., 
Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3 W1. The phone 
number is (905) 664-8796. You can also e- 
mailthem to: don.mclean@hwcn.org. 

We are particularly interested in receiving 
questions for our "Ask A Naturalist" lea- 
lure. Deadline for the April issue is Satur¬ 
day, March 17. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, March 19 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Canada Centre for Inland 

Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd. 

Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identi¬ 
fication session and a workshop, film or set 
of slides about some aspect of birding. If 
you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your knowl¬ 
edge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Jean Irons, president of the 
Ontario Field Ornithologists, will give a talk 
on the life history of the Heermann’s Gull, 
the most recent addition to the Ontario bird 
checklist. 

Junior Naturalists 

Saturday, March 31,9:30 a.m. to noon. Meet 
at the Nature Centre. Find out about the real 
life of flying squirrels (not ones that have 
sidekicks named Bullwinkle). These beauti¬ 
ful and elusive night-time creatures are rare 
because their habitat is rare. They only live 
in large tracts of forest, including areas like 
the Dundas and Red H i 11 Val leys. Researcher 
Ewa Bednarczuk wi 11 be visiting us to share 
her flying squirrel stories. We’ll also be 
hiking out to look for the kinds of places that 
Hying squirrels might inhabit. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride lo llie Club ’.v Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board 
who will arrange a ride for you! Members 
of the Board of Directors, together with 
their phone numbers, are listed on the 
back page. Guests are always welcome at 
our meetings. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

March 1 to May 15 

NL4GARA PENINSULA HAWKWATCH 

Spring can't be faraway! Join the dedicated 
birders at Beamer Memorial Conservation 
Area above Grimsby (just a little west of 
Mountain Road). FINC members can help 
identify the thousands of migrating raptors. 
A south wind produces the best days. 
Contact Mike Street at 648-3737. 

March 8 

SUSTAINABLE TRANSPORTATION 
Transportation for Liveable Communities 
continues its public forums with a talk by 
Edmund P. Fowler, author of Budding Cit¬ 
ies that Work. Hamilton Central Library. 
7:30 p.m. For more information contact 
Transportation for Liveable Communities 
care ofOPIRG-McMasterat (905) 525-9140 
ext.27289. 

Good Friday, April 13 
COME HOME TO RED HILL 

Join the Friends of Red Hill Valley for this 
annual rite of spring. Meet at 10 am in the 
parking lot of Rosedale Arena at the south 
end of Cochrane Road. You might even see 
the Easter Bunny. Call Friends at 381 -0240 
for more information. 

For other events see page 152 . 

FON Annual 

Meeting 

York University in Toronto will 
be the site of this year’s annual 
meeting of the Federation of On¬ 
tario Naturalists from June 14 to 17. 

This year’s theme is “Woods 
Talk - Community Action to Con¬ 
serve Ontario’s Woodlands”. For 
more information, visit the FON at 
<www.ontarionature.org>. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
2000-2001 


Executive 


President: 


Glenn Barrett 

525-2142 

Past President: 


Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Vice-President: 


Brian McHattie 

540-1094 

Secretary: 


Margaret McFadyen 

627-1034 

Treasurer: 


Betty Blashill 

664-8796 


Directors 


Conservation/Education: 


Jen Baker 

628-1385 

EON Rep: 

Ken Hall 

627-1320 

Membership: 

Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

Program: 

Tom Crooks 

634-1178 

Publicity: 

Roslynne Price 

681-2276 

Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Wood Duck Editor: 

Don McLean 

664-8796 

Co-ordinators 

and 


Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 
Plant Study Group Leader: 

Jean Stol lard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian McHattie 540-1094 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Binding Hotline: 381-0329 
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Membership Fees 2000-2001 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 

HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) 

$60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 

20.00 

Checklist ofthe Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 

1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

LOO 

the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth 

Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth 

Free 
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